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The Pleasures of 
FRANK J. 


ANY pupils in the high schools 

say, “‘ What is the use of taking the 

art course, I can’t make a living with it?” 
There are, of course, legions making 
livings that are from fair to exceedingly 
good by the use of artistic knowledge 
and skill. With some it is supple- 
mentary to another trade or profession, 
its value found unexpectedly, and enab- 
ling them to do their work better or to 
take a better position than they could 
fill without this training. Then one has 
but to think of the many fine opportu- 
nities in the industrial world, being used 
by those who have had a talent dis- 
covered and have been regularly trained 
in one of the many good art schools. 
Then there are the few geniuses who, dis- 
covering their power, forge ahead be- 
cause they cannot avoid it and become 
great designers in some line, or the 
artists who paint pictures or do mural 
work that the public wants and find a 
splendid satisfaction in expressing them- 
selves, perhaps obtaining a very fine 
“living” and possibly becoming de- 
servedly famous through their success. 
The proofs of its value industrially 
are so numerous and evident that 
argument is only needed now and then 
merely to call attention to them. But 
there is another side that just now I want 
to speak of with a little emphasis. 
Modern industrial conditions are such, 
and tend to grow more so, that the hours 


“Just Sketching” 


DARRAH 


for labor become shorter and time for 
Is it not well to know 
many, very many good ways to use that 
leisure? 


leisure increases. 


It certainly is put to many 
wrong uses. A very fine gentleman who 
was one of our excellent high school 
principals used to say to his boys, “ Of 
course your education fits you to earn a 
living, that must be done, but remember 
that you will be much happier and be 
better citizens if you are not only able 
to earn a living but are also competent 
to live a life.” 

Then I think of the many boys and 
girls growing to men and women whom 
I have known who have found a keen 
pleasure in knowing how to sketch, 
which is one of the many forms of ex- 
pression possible through art training. 

One goes for a trip abroad to some 
picturesque and historically interesting 
country perhaps to quaint Quebec,or the 
land of Evangeline, possibly to the great 
hills of some neighboring state or per- 
haps just the delightful pictorial possi- 
bilities of one’s own immediate neigh- 
borhood. Of course many will say, why 
sketch when we have a camera? But as 
anyone who sketches will testify, and 
many who cannot but 
sketches, the photograph is no substi- 
tute. I have known many who used 
the camera incidentally to sketching 
because it quickly provided on their 
trips a lot of material which with artistic 


who enjoy 
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LANDSCAPE 6 PEN AND INK SKETCHES 
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TWO WELL HANDLED PAGES OF PEN SKETCHES, MADE BY FRANK J. DARRAH, ART INSTRUCTOR, HIGH 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, WORCESTER, MASS. THESE TWO SCENES WERE MADE AT HALIFAX AND 
GRAND PRE 
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THE PLEASURES OF “JUST SKETCHING” 





DARRAH 











knowledge and skill they could juggle 
from very ordinary photographs to 
beautiful sketches, still preserving per- 
fectly the spirit and characteristics of 
the places recorded by the camera. 
How differently one who can sketch 
looks for and enjoys good composition. 
Most of us believe that composition still 
lives and will, notwithstanding the views 
of the extreme radicals. So many who 
simply use the camera do nothing but 
perpetually snap. The observer also 
wishes to when he views the results. It 
is difficult for the art teacher, who can- 
not do, to teach by doing, thus inspiring 
a little awe in his pupils and so leading 
then on to love and a desire to emulate. 
And also there are so many ways that 
develop of using the results in some 
“practical” way, perhaps exhibit in 
some of the important picture shows 
and now and then sell a picture. My 
allusions in this article are simply to 
pencil, pen and ink, and water color, 
leaving out the question of oil, as we 
have used oil very little in this high 
school on account of its messiness in the 
hands of children. The accompanying 
sketches were all made on the spot, none 
of them being done from photographs, 
although that is of course perfectly 
legitimate if not carried so far that 
one becomes dependent and his work 
consequently stereotyped. They were 
made, some of them, in the cobblestone 
streets of Quebec with boys of various 
sizes and sorts holding the umbrella, 
and the passing crowd making a variety 
of remarks complimentary and otherwise. 

Deliberate efforts were at times made 
to capture the fabled Angora, but he re- 
mained always within the home fence. 
The sketches have been the source of 
much pleasure in the making and since, 
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also occasionally of a little profit. 1 
communed with Evangeline on the edge 
of the marshes and “went to Halifax” 
where there are still many picturesque 
corners. On week-end auto trips there 
is revealed a wealth of material. It 
takes but a few minutes to make a hasty 
sketch and how much one sees in looking 
for the subject and trying to get the 
result. The pencil sketch “A Hill in 
Vermont” recalls the opalescent mist 
over the lake and the moist rich green 
of the foliage with diamond dew drops 
sparkling in the early morning sun. 
Perhaps, a great cloud pearl casts a 
shadow over an old road and mass of 
trees, while the lake pasture and blue 
hills gleam in the light beyond. As we 
sketch, how easy to leave out a dead 
tree, change the location of a cloud and 
anihilate the billboard which seems to be 
the only way of getting rid of that in- 
describable and obnoxious nuisance. 
The camera cannot always do this. 

John Burroughs tells of hunting far 
and wide for a rare bird’s nest and then 
finding it quite by accident within sight 
of hjs writing table at ‘‘Slabsides.”” He 
was moved to say “hereafter when I 
want to find a precious jewel I will 
shake my own door mat.” Many of 
the picturesque and lovely places and 
effects may be found within an easy 
walking distance of one’s own home, in 
country town or even city, and that is 
where I find the majority of my sub- 
jects. 

One thinks he has sketched everything 
good within his immediate neighborhood 
but continually finds ‘new stuff” as he 
learns by much practice to see better. 
Very many so-called hard headed busi- 
ness men love this knowing how to 
sketch. I am besieged all the time by 
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THE PLEASURES OF “JUST SKETCHING” 








requests to take out such pupils. A 
friend of mine has a very flourishing 
class of such aspirants. If there is 
opportunity, I shall like sometime to 





FOUR CLEVER EASTER DESIGNS MADE IN CUT PAPER BY MISS ANNYE 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


show some of the sketches made by my 
high school and evening pupils as home 
work. They have produced many and 
some that are very good. 





ALLISON, ART SUPERVISOR, 


THE ORIGINALS WERE MADE IN BRILLIANT AND PASTEL COLORS AGAINST A 


BLACK BACKGROUND 
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Beautifying School Grounds 


ESTELLE HAYDEN 


T IS essential that children should 
have plenty of air and sunlight and 


room for running about and playing 


active games. The more attractive 
school grounds can be made, the more 
the children will use them, and will 


reflect the pleasant out-door atmosphere 
within the buildings themselves. 

As in all planting schemes, school 
grounds have their esthetic and utili- 
tarian features, and it is advantageous 
if the decorative planting can have an 
There 


are many common and beautiful trees 


educational emphasis as well. 


should 
know, and these ought to be used where- 


and shrubs which every one 
ever possible, in order that the children 
may become familiar with them. 
Utilitarian planting will take the place 
of the traditional ugly fence to divide 
the playgrounds into areas for little 
children, for the boys and for the girls. 
The 


planting is about the entrance to the 


best chance for ornamental 


grounds and close about the building. 


Playgrounds should not be 


shaded, as it is best for the children to 


proper 


play in the sunlight; but trees may well 
be used in other parts of the grounds to 
serve as a background; give shade for 
rest from active sports, shelter sand 
courts where the little children play, and 
provide contrast with the large open 
areas. Seats may be placed beneath 
the trees. 

In planting modern school grounds 
the to them 


during a few restricted hours of the day 


is not have useful 


idea 


156 


only, while the building is open and 
school is in session, but rather that they 
may in a way, take the place of the old- 
time viliage green and be permanently 
It will be 
seen that this point of view is quite 


attractive and serviceable. 


directly opposed to that which prevailed 
only a few years ago, when to all out- 
ward appearances the school buildings 
like penal 


“Shades of the prison house’”’ 


were very institutions. 
seemed 
to be their rightful atmosphere. 

Grass may be used to advantage 
about the entrance and those portions of 
the grounds which are not devoted to 
play, but it is useless to attempt to keep 
turf in good condition under children’s 
flying feet. Grass borders may never- 
to 
about the boundary-edges of the play 
Here they 


constitute a real decorative feature, 


theless be used good advantage 


areas and shrub masses. 
being used as a strip of bright green 
color rather than as turf. 

It will be impossible to get much 
variety into the economic planting, as 
trees and shrubs sufficiently thick and 
hardy to serve the purpose are few. The 
only chance for any variety will prob- 
ably be in the massing and handling of 
shapes in a large way. Any flowers or 
flowering shrubs should be used in the 
decorative portions of the planting, and 
as far away from the playgrounds as 
possible. 

In connection with school grounds 
little garden plots are often laid out 
which are turned over to the children to 
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cultivate, and the results are surprising- 
ly satisfactory. The children in this 
way obtain a first-hand knowledge of 
plant growth, and often acquire in- 
formation which is useful at 
More than anything else it 


home. 
teaches 
them to take a proper pride in the ap- 
Where- 


gardens 


pearance of their surroundings. 
permits, 
should be encouraged. 


ever space school 

Greater attention can be paid to the 
decorative side of planting in institu- 
tions of higher learning, which pre- 
sumably maintain more orderly condi- 
tions. Natural features are taken ad- 
vantage of in many cases with charming 
Cornell and have 
beautiful campuses because they have 


results. Vassar 
utilized the natural topography to the 
best advantage 

Planting should be of the park-like 
variety, with some tree masses, in other 
places small groups, and single speci- 
mens of more highly specialized types. 
It is a mistake to great a 
variety in planting of this sort, for it 


use too 
destroys harmony; and since American 
institutions of learning 
notoriously irregular, at least in so far 


higher are 


as architecture is concerned, it is 
essential that there be some unifiying 
element, which may well be the plant- 
ing. 

A general informality should charac- 
terize the planting unless the plan is 
symmetrical and the axes highly de- 
veloped, in which case the formal type 
suited. An arrangement of 
buildings like at the Harvard Medical 
School calls for formal planting on ac- 
count of its uniformity, while the Cornell 
campus 


is more 


would be ruined by a rigid 


formality. 


Walks and drives about university 


grounds are often laid out in ludicrous 
fashion. With short intervals between 
classes, it is essential that students have 
access to the buildings by the most 
direct routes, and it is often amusing to 
find how studiously these routes appear 
to have been avoided by the walks in 
the majority of cases. Those who have 
been so careless as to lay out walks in a 
wandering “artistic”? way, through mis- 
apprehension of the laws of beauty, 
take refuge in plastering “ Keep-off-the 
the 
course they are cheerfully disregarded 


grass’’ signs about campus. Of 
by the students, who realize that at least 
in this case their time is valuable, and 
consequently wear new paths along more 
sensible lines. Sometimes the authori- 
ties are astute enough to perceive the 
justice of the implied 
construct paths along lines really neces- 
The 


result is always more pleasing than the 


criticism, and 


sary for convenient circulation. 
tortuous scheme that existed before. 

Another point to be observed in 
constructing walks on college campuses 
is the number of students who are to use 
them, and the amount of traffic that 
must pass when going in opposite direc- 
tions. This will determine the width of 
the walks, and if the walks have not 
been laid out at the proper width the 
designer will be rewarded by having the 
turf worn away for a foot or two on each 
side of the walk. 

The drives, if there are any, should be 
so constructed that visitors may see the 
entire institution, from’ the outside at 
least, without 


leaving their car or 


carriage. For this reason it is well to 
make the drives indirect, as they are for 
esthetic rather than for economic inter- 
est. If they were made straight, they 


would be utilized immediately as short 
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A GOOD OUTLINE FOR 


THE STUDY OF CIVIC ART IN THE GRADES 





cuts for heavy teaming and noisy 


motorcycles. 

Flowers, except flowering shrubs, are 
rather out of place in a scheme of this 
sort, although an occasional English 
border might add an unobjectionable 
accent. ‘Too frequently in a problem of 
this kind masses of accent material are 


introduced, and circular flower-beds are 


permitted to dissect long stretches of 
beautiful turf displaying occasionally 
hideous color combinations. These are 
entirely foreign elements and it is not in 
keeping with the spirit of an educational 
institution to exhibit planting of such an 
Where there is 


a chance to use a large stretch of turf 


ostentatious character. 


it is well to take advantage of it. 


A Good Outline for the Study of Civic Art 
in the Grades 


HE suggestions given below have 
been successfully worked out in the 
schools of Des Moines, lowa, and are 
printed here with the hope that they will 
be of help to teachers interested in that 
The out- 


line below should be used as a School 


vital subject of Civie Art. 


Project to be carried out with the assist- 
ance of all grades working together. 
WORK 


OF ART CLASS—DESIGNING 


AND DRAWING 


Select one upper gerade to work out general 
After 


remaining 


plan for beautifying school grounds 
the plan is completed divide any 
projects which will be necessary to carry out 


plan (such as designing of bird baths, garden 


gates, bird houses, trellises, ete.) among re- 


maining upper grades. 
STEPS IN MAKING 


I. SUGGESTED SERIES 


PLAN 


OF 
FOR SCHOOL GROUNDS 
A. Ge neral discussion. 


with 
pupils and call for collection of reference 


1. Discuss purpose of the project 


material 

2. Take 
from pictures and real landscapes and 
make note of features 
used in plan. 


~ 


a study of beautiful landscapes 


which might be 


o Discuss possibilities of vour. school 


grounds and note suggestions of improve- 


Lo 


ments which could be made Refer 


accompanying suggestions for beautifying 
school grounds. 
B. P 


1. Make to scale drawing of school grounds 


oblems for U r Grades 


pr 


and building showing permanent natural 


features 

2 Take a more perfect drawing to scale 
showing suggestive plan of beautifying 
grounds. 

3 Select best and have class discussion and 
criticism of plans. 

} Have children revise their plans or 


redraw in the light of class criticisms. 


Select best plan and have careful draw- 
ing made and filed for reference. 


II. Remarntina Prosects Wuicnh May Arp 
IN CARRYING OUT PLAN 
A. Upper grades. 
Designing of trellises. 
Designing of garden gates. 
Designing of fences. 
Designing of bird houses. 
Designing of bird baths, etc. 
Making posters: “‘ Beautiful Des Moines.”’ 
“Welcome,” ete. 
Lettering and designing of notices. ‘‘ Please 
Keep off the Grass, ”’ etc. 
“Buck- 


of tags 


Lettering and designing 
berry,’ “Elm,” ete. 
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STUDY OF CIVIC ART IN THE GRADES 








B. Lower grades. 
Designing of bird sticks and garden markers. 
Illustrations. 
Drawings of various types of trees (2nd, 
crayon, single tree; 3rd, crayon, pencil, 
water-color, single or group of trees.) 
Designing and making of bird sticks. 


III. Art Work Wuicu May BE OuTGROWTH 
or GENERAL PROJECT 
correlation). 

A. Illustrations. 


-(opportunity for 


& Bird. 

2. Trees. 

3. Landscape. 

4. Figure Study. 

5. Object Drawing. 


B. Careful drawing showing growth (branches, 
buds, leaves, etc.). 

C. Bird books and records. 

D. Drawing of plant forms for records of 
growth and appreciation. 


Consider the grounds and building 
The build- 
ing may be considered and treated as 
the center of 


from the design standpoint. 


Boundaries of 
school grounds and walks may be treated 
as borders. 

Borders 


interest. 


and corners 
emphasis by 


may receive 
special planting with 
shrubbery. 

Unsightly spots which cannot be 
removed may often be concealed by 
vines and shrubs. 

The the center of 
interest may be related to its surround- 
ings and receive emphasis by grouping 
shrubs against it or near it. 


schoolhouse as 


the school should re- 
ceive special treatment as it is the center 


of interest of the building. 


Entrance to 


Vines may 
be effective near the entrance or at the 
corners of building. 

Walks leading to the school 
receive special emphasis. 


may 


Playgrounds must necessarily be left 
open but they may be bordered with 
shrubbery or fence covered with vines 
or with strips of grass for color and 
corners may be made very lovely with 
shrubbery. 

The sandpile should be in a shady 
sheltered place far enough from walks 
to avoid littering them with sand. 

Bird houses may be placed upon posts 
or in trees and should be in sheltered 
places where they will not be disturbed. 

Bird baths may be very decorative 
and should be placed and considered a 
part of the decorative scheme. 

Trees should be so placed as to allow 
their full development and so as not to 
darken the windows. 

A formal treatment is quite suitable 
for city schools, but where there is more 
room and the surroundings are less 
formal, a less formal treatment may be 
used. 

REFERENCES 

House Beautiful; Country Gentleman; House 

and Garden; Landscape Gardening for School 


Grounds, Root & Kelly; THe ScHoot Arts 
MaGazInE, March 1920, Tree Number. 
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THE GOOD OLD LEAD PENCIL 
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The Good Old Lead Pencil 


THt 


PEDRO J. 


N THE old days the artist and artisan 
knew no fine lead pencil produced in 
varving grades and convenient holding 
form. His pencil was the silver point 
which vielded but one tone of silvers 
giving but 


gray, little possibility of 


variation in tone. Or his only other 
drawing medium was the charcoal which 
yielded wonderful, masterful results, but 
difficult 


to control then as it is to-day. 


for the novice 
Had the 


painters of the golden days of art, the 


which was as 


wonderful velvet qualities at the com- 
mand of the users of the modern lead 
pencil, what a more wonderful record of 
draughtsmanship would have been possi- 
ble for us to view to-day! 

The art student has marvelled at the 
the 


Such 


wonderful positive renderings of 


Japanese artists’ brush work. 


results are produced with his national 


tool of writing. The Japanese boy and 
girl use no pencil or pen, but are taught 
to write with a brush. Their writing 
and their drawing is done with the same 
at 


control. 


their command 
They 


learned to make it do what they want it 


instrument. It is 
and under their have 
to, because they have grown up with its 
qualities and know all its possibilities. 
Here in America we undoubtedly use 
the pencil more than any other graphic 
tool, but are often inclined to diSecard it 
when we propose to achieve some artistic 
result. We are prone to think sooften in 
terms of color and rush to color mediums 


so much that school art is suffering from 


INTERNATIONAL ART 


MEDIUM 


LEMOS 


a lack of under structure of drawing. 
A better way is to think of producing 
more art and more expression with sim- 
ple drawing mediums and I know of no 
finer and natural medium to use than 
a good, everyday, ordinary, well-made 
American lead pencil. 

There are a good many artists who 
have produced excellent subjects with 


still 


producing them, but I am anxious to 


lead pencils and many who are 


see a lot more continuous work being 


done straight through the schools—even 
through the advanced classes—with the 
lead pencil. 

The art 
bility of expressing in line the texture, 


of line drawing—the possi- 
character and form of objects in nature 
has become an art of the past. Give a 
student an orange, a ball of twine, and a 
crystal ball and can he express in outline 
the quality of each? Or must he use 
many, many lines and many tones and 
Hasn't 


our education become largely a matter of 


possibly end by using color? 
learning how to do things with much ef- 
fort and achieving results only through 


What we really 


need is to find out more how to produce 


ponderous equipment? 


even bigger things with a whole lot less 
effort and much less equipment. If ever 
an efficiency expert was needed for sav- 
ing lost movement and the blocking of 
unnecessary effort that service is needed 
Clear, 


graphic 


art. simple, 


of 


in the teaching of 


direct methods repre- 


sentation, untrammeled, uncomplicated 
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-ENCIL TONES ARE POSSIBLE TODAY 

rHE SKETCHER FINDS IT POSSIBLE 
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OLD FOUNTAIN NEAR ASsISI, ITALY 
FOR RAPID SKETCHING WHERE THE MAXIMUM MUST BE EXPRESSED WITH MINIMUM MEANS, 
THE PENCIL IS THE BEST MEDIUM. THIS SKETCH WAS MADE WITH TWO VENUS PENCILS, GRADES 
H AND B 
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LANDSCAPE 6 PENCIL SKETCH 
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WELL NEAR FLORENCE 
CENTER OF INTEREST WHICH IS SO NECESSARY TO SUCCESSFUL SKETCH COMPOSITION IS EASILY 
POSSIBLE IN PENCIL SKETCHING BY ACCENTING PARTS WITH THE USE OF SOFTER P:.NCILS. SKETCHED 
WITH 2B AND 2H VENUS PENCILS ON LINEN FINISH PAPER 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticor April 1925 
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THE GOOD OLD LEAD PENCIL 
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teach the 
other 


methods of drawing will 


student equally how to solve 
problems in life in clear-cut, concise, 
definite ways. It will eliminate the 
fussing, wasteful, round-the-bush facili- 
tating ways of doing things that so many 
young people are following to-day. 
And the simplest, easiest, responding 
art medium is our good old friend—the 
lead pencil. 

A good soft grade of lead pencil may 
Take 


for instance a grade of 2B pencil. It 


be used for a complete drawing. 
gives a medium black tone. It produces 
a deeper tone if pressed, and a lighter 
tone if used lightly. If the point is cut 
wedge shape it produces a wide stroke 
and a turn of the pencil permits a thin 
line to be made with the narrow side. 
Various gradations of tone may be made 
even of these three different values by 
changing the pressure, and there are 
other varying possibilities by the use 


With 


a great range ol 


of different kinds of papers. 
different papers what 
effects are possible with the lead pencil. 
Let us investigate some of these. 

If we use a rough paper, such as the 
water color papers having a rough grain, 
naturally the texture becomes a very 
rough one. By pressing the pencil or 
holding it upright, the indented surfaces 
of the paper are readied with the pencil 
and a deeper tone is secured in such 
parts. 

There are some papers that are very 
The 


slightest touch of a pencil will record a 


sensitive to the touch of a pencil. 


mark and a greater range of vlues or 
tonal steps are securable from the one 
pencil. Such papers as the dull finish 
half tone papers that are used by printing 
concerns and securable from printing 


paper supply houses may be used for 
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such effects. The “Gondola Landing” 


sketch was made on such paper. If the 
linen finish papers are used a_ pleasing 
quality is secured, giving a cloth o1 
canvas texture to the subject. This has 


been done with “The Well near Florence” 
drawing accompanying this article. 

Then there is the paper with the semi- 
soft surface which gives an indented 
pencil stroke, particularly when the pen- 
cil is slightly hard, and the bristol board 
generally used for pen and ink which 
takes the pencil in crisp, definite lines, 
and the paper with a pebbled surface 
which creates a patterned quality to all 
the tones. 

And there is the delightful 
method of pencil painting wherein the 


then 


eraser becomes an ally of the pencil and 
no longer functions only as an eliminator 
of pencil lines that have failed to ‘* come 
This 


working is shown in the 


manner of 
“The 


It is done by 


up to the mark.” 


page 


Jungfrau in Switzerland 
rubbing soft pencil dust with a soft 
cloth over the entire paper surface. A 
dull eraser and a pointed eraser are used 
to take out the high lights and border 
and the other tones are rubbed in with 
the flat side of a soft pencil. ‘Tonal 
gradations can be varied by the addition 
of more rubbing of lead dust, but the 
best method is to secure all the flat tonal! 
quality at the beginning and secure the 
rest of the gradations with the pencil. 

Of course a delightful way of working 
with the pencil is to use two or three 
pencils varying in values. For instance 
one may have a 3B pencil which is soft 
and an H pencil which is medium and 


Now 


dark 


possibly a 6H pencil which is hard. 
sketching the 
portions which may be the parts nearest 


when scene, the 


to the sketcher will be recorded with the 
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THE WINDMILLS OF HOLLAND WITH THEIR VARYING FORMS AND PICTURESQUE TOWERS MAKE STRONG 
APPEAL TO THE ARTIST. THESE FOUR SKETCHES HAVE BEEN MADE WITH THE POSTER IN MIND 
AND HAVE BEEN PRINTED WITH THREE COLORS 
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THE TULIP FIELDS WITH CANAIS REFLECTING COSY HOMES, WITH 
THE EVER PRESENT WINDMILL BACKGROUND—THIS IS HOLLAND 














SAILBOATS AND SAILORS OF VOLLENDAM WHERE BRILLIANT SAILS AND ODD HOUSES TOGETHER WITH 
QUAINT WATER CRAFT HAVE ATTRACTED ARTISTS FROM MANY PARTS OF THE WORLD TO HOLLAND 
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rHE DUTCH COSTUME WITH ITS QUAINT LINES ADDS INTERESTING HUMAN FIGURES TO THE ALREADY 

QUAINT TOWNS OF HOLLAND VOLLENDAM AND MARKEN ARE ESPECIALLY KNOWN FOR RETAINING 

THE OLD COSTUMES AND ON THE ISLAND OF MARKEN THE BOYS AND GIRLS WEAR LONG HAIR AND 

DRESS ALIKE UNTIL SIX YEARS OF AGE. A ROUND SPOT DESIGN ON THE BOY'S BONNET DISTIN- 
GUISHES THE BOY FROM THE GIRI 











Vid Street in Pe rugie ftaly 


The old arched streets of the hill towns of Italy remain very much 


the same as when the crusaders returned home. The peasants 


gather at friendly nooks and spin and chat while quaint vehicles 
trundle by over flag stone streets. Sketched by Pedro J. Lemos with 


“Munsell Artista” Water Colors. 


urtesy of BINNEY & SMITH CO 
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JUNGFRAU IN SWITZERLAND 
NOT ONLY LINE, BUT THE GREATEST RANGE OF TONAL VALUES ARE ALSO POSSIBLE WITH PENCII 
PAINTING, THE METHOD EXPLAINED IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLI VENUS PENCILS 4B 2B 
AND H USED. 
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THE GOOD OLD LEAD PENCIL 
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softest pencil, while the middle distance 
will be sketched with the medium pencil 
and the distant sections indicated with 
the hard pencil. 

Or the scene may be sketched with 
the three grades of pencil in a different 
way. The whole may be 
sketched with the medium pencil put- 
ting in the dark notes or accents with 
the darkest pencil and adding the minor 


subject 


parts or details with the hardest pencil. 
This method may again be varied by 
sketching the whole subject with the 
dark pencil using the medium pencil 
to shade parts of the foreground and 
the hard pencil to shade the parts of 
the 


for adding 


middle distance and 





es 








distant clouds or skylines and distant 
details. 

The artist who becomes expert in the 
many art mediums now used and who 
uses pencil only as a beginning outline 
for tone or color, in abstract moments 
perchance plays with the pencil on a 
stray piece of paper and wonders why he 
has not made a greater use of the pencil 
in his artistic expression. In fact many 
an artist has found the pencil a splendid 
combination medium with pen and ink, 
watercolor, wash and for rending in- 
dustrial and commercial drawings. But 
that is really another story, on what the 
pencil will do, for another day,in another 
number of THE ScHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE. 








SCENE IN EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


SUCH 


VIEWS MAKE IDEAL SUBJECTS FOR SKETCHES 
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LANDSCAPE 6 PENCIL SKETCH 
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STONE PINES IN ITALY 


SKETCH ARRANGEMENTS TOWARD STAIN GLASS, TOOLED LEATHER OR POSTER APPLICATION CAN 
BE RAPIDLY PRODUCED WITH THE PENCIL. VENUS PENCILS 2B, H, AND 6H USED IN THE ABOVE 
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FLOWER SHADOWS USED IN DESIGN 
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Flower Shadows Used in Design 


WILLIAM 
oe IWERS of the most complex form 


OWS. 


throw comparatively simple shad- 


Such flowers as the wild carrot, 
queen of the meadow, meadow rue and 
so forth, show exquisite forms when 
studied in the mass. This study of the 
mass is made simple by means of the 
cast shadow. A close study of these 
flower shadows reveals at once a marvel- 
ous series of rhythmic lines and masses 
especially adapted to space composition. 

This space division or composition of 
light and dark requires a clear under- 
standing of the principles of rhythm and 
balance. The term rhythm is used so 
loosely by some writers that it is well to 
dwell for a moment on this most import- 
ant principle of design. 

How entrancing a quality of the sub- 
That 

the 
domain of architecture, painting, poetry, 


lime essence of beauty is rhythm! 


subtle influence which pervades 
and music, on which our esthetic sense is 
borne along in harmonious accord with 


the theme of an artistic composition 


how shall we essay to describe it? It 
seems hardly possible to imprison it 
within the confines of a definition. One 
authority says “Rhythm is of 


course governed by law, but it is a law 
which transcends in subtlety the con- 
the 
only caught by the poet in his most in- 


scious art of metricist, and is 


spired moods.’’? Another authority says: 
In That all 


composition which the 


music: characteristic of 


depends on 


> 


>. 


WRIGHT 


metrics: A particular kind of variety of 


and light accents, beats or pulses; 


centual structure in the abstract. 
feet: as,iambie rhythm; dactylie rhythm. 
In the graphic and plastic arts: A proper 


relation and interdependence of parts 


with reference to each other and to an 
artistic whole.’”? 

A good definition of rhythm is 
measured motion. ‘‘Rhythm is an in- 


of motion 


Whether we regard a storm, the flight of 


separable property 
a bird, or every-day speech, rhythm is 


never absent. Rhythm is instinctive 


in man and a necessary part of his 
nature. It pervades all his actions 
especially those involving emotion.”’ 


This wide application of the word is in 


keeping with its derivation from a 
Greek word whose meaning is measured 
motion and whose root signifies flow.® 
Mr. 
written at length and in a masterful way 
His books must be 
No. brief 
statement can do justice to the splendid 


The 


in- 


George Lansing Raymond has 
upon the subject. 
carefully read and studied. 
of unfolds. 


systems rhythm he 


following extract will serve as an 
centive for further reading: 

“As among sounds, the differences in 
the graduations with which syllables and 
notes pass into one another aredeveloped 
into measures, and the measures taken 
together determine the effects of rhythm; 
the 


graduations with which the factors of 


so among = shapes differences in 


into one another are 


regular succession of relatively heavy delineation pass 
\Encyc. Brit. xix, 262 
Cen. Dic. & Cyc. vi, 5216 
‘Leon J. Richardson, Helps te the Reading of Classical Latin Poetry. Ginn & Company, 1907, p. 4. 
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developed into what we all understand 
the the 


measurements taken together determine 


by term measurements, and 


the effects of proportion. Moreover, as 
in the arts of sound an alternationof loud 
sort de- 


and 


with force in each measure 


termines its general character, 


through this the character of the rhythm, 


so exactly analogous effect upon measure- 


ments and proportion are pre xduced 
4G. L. Raymond, Painting, Sculpt ind Arcl 
iuthor, Rhythm and Harmo n Poetry a Music and 


AN ARTISTIC COMPOSITION BASED ON MR 


WRIGHT’S METHOD O1 
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FLOWER SHADOWS USED IN DESIGN 


Among the factors of delineation in thi 
arts ol sight. 
effect 


That which produces this 


among sounds is termed f 


aece) 
that which produces it among sights is 
light and sha 


Raymond 


shad nd, or 
s Mr. 


these systems of rhythm in line composi- 


termed de o1 


chiaroscure.’ traces 
tion and arrangements in light and dark 
and pitch and quality of color through 


music and poetry, painting and archi 





STUDYING FLOWER SHADOWS 
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tecture in a clear and convincing manner 
opening up a wide vista for appreciation. 

In Gothie architecture the pointed 
arch is echoed through the whole edifice 
and the play of light and dark follows 
the same lines with an upward measured 
motion; they seem to reverberate 
through the structure like the tones of a 
bell. 

We have the same feeling when we 
view the works of the great masters of 
painting; the relation and the inter- 
dependence of the different parts of the 
composition with reference to each other 
and to an artistic whole. Bernard 
Berenson says ‘It is clear that if the 
highest good in the art of painting is the 














- 





perfect rendering of form, movement 
and space, painting could not decline 
when it held to this good and never 
yielded ground.’® Also “The direct 
effect of space composition is not only 
almost as powerful as that of music but 
is brought about in much the same 
way.’”® 

We have but to turn to Chinese and 
Japanese art to be at once lost in a per- 
fect paradise of rhythmic compositions; 
a wonderful play of rhythmical lines 
which seem to hold us_ spellbound. 
Lawrence Binyon in an article on 
Chotsche speaks of ‘‘that instinctive 
feeling for motion and play of rhythmi- 
eal lines which seem to belong to the 


‘The North Italian Painters of the Renaissance, G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 1907, p. 146-7. 


*The Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance. 
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FLOWER SHADOWS USED IN DESIGN 








special genius of the art of the Further 
East.”’ Does this not explain in large 
part, the “lure” of Eastern Art? Is it 
not the secret of the shadowy pine? Of 
the magnificent groups of willows which 
develop into such interesting shapes in 
their struggle with the prevailing winds? 
Is it not the great secret of “Intellectual 


9 


Beauty’’? 


“Like aught that for its grace may be”’ 
“Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery.” 

Studying flower shadows for art pur- 
poses is another method of going to 
nature for suggestions and seeking new 
ideas and inspirations. 

The method I have used in producing 
the accompanying plates can be used by 
special pupils or a small group of school 
children in the seventh, eight and ninth 
grades to advantage, or in the home, 
without much previous training and will 
help to raise their standard of apprecia- 
tion of rhythm and balance in the use of 
light and dark. 

STEPS: 
1. 
clean piece of glass tacked firmly into the 

frame. 


9 


Use a small picture frame with a 


With just a touch of paste at each 
of 
paper (typewriting paper is good) in the 
middle of the glass. 


corner fasten a_ sheet transparent 


7Burlington Magazine, London publication, 1913 


§See my article published in THE Scuoot1 


-14, 


Arts MAGAZINE, 


Hold this improvised drawing 


board in such a way that either the rays 


» 
0. 


of the sun or those from an electric light 
cast a sharp shadow of the leaf or flower 
to be drawn upon the sheet of paper 
pasted upon the glass. 

4. 
a square, an oblong panel, a circle or an 
elipse drawn on the paper and shift the 
transparent until the 
composition is obtained in a similar way 
that a finder is used 


Have some enclosing space such as 


screen desired 


5. Then trace the shadow carefully, 

6. This can be transferred on to any 
kind of suitable paper and the shadow, 
inked in or painted with grey opaque 
water color. 

Such arrangements as are obtained by 
flower shadows are almost unlimited in 
variety of effect from the simplest leaf 
forms to the more complex oriental 
effects of rhythmic lines and masses. 

They suggest many applications such 
as embroidery, applique, linoleum block 
printing for cards, book covers, calen- 
dars, They 
motifs to be used in conventional pat- 


ete. also suggest 


many 
tern for surface decoration.® 

This method with a little ingenuity 
may be developed to a point where it 
will be found worthy of a prominent 
place amongst the many short cuts 
known to the designer. 


xxiv, p. 10, 


Febru 1923, v 


ify, 
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The Lost Art of Footscraping 


FLORENCE IDELLA HALL 


N THESE days of paved streets and 
adequate sidewalks the attractive 


old footseraper is literally a “thirig of 
the past.” 
such an asset in giving a colonial atmos- 
to that 


artistic standpoint is practically 


However, its presence is 


“stoop” from 


it 


phere a an 
a 
necessity. Time was in the heydey of 
footserapers, which means the eighteenth 
that 


every house that made any pretense of 


and early nineteenth centuries, 
calling itself a domicile boasted of its 
piece of wrought iron, plain or fancy 
the 
holder, on which the mud of the streets 


according to the whim of house- 


could be removed. Then a footscraper 
was not an ornament but a very neces- 
sary article. Very rarely was a street 
paved and in rainy weather the side- 
walks were often as muddyas the streets. 
However, even a necessity need not be 
ugly, so the footsecrapers took on various 
shapes and forms as the faney and skill 
of the iron-worker allowed. Sometimes 
he seems to have tried to see just how 
many quirks and turns he could give to 
the malleable metal. At other times he 
seemed to be interested in the solidarity 
and longevity of his product. 
Philadelphia 
of 
architecture. 


blessed 


pre-Revolutionary and 


is particularly 
with relics 
colonial Unfortunately 
many of the finest pieces of the black- 
smith’s art are down in the dirty, dilap- 
idated section near the river where it is 
lover the 
South Third 
Street is especially prolific in its speci- 


almost impossible for a of 


antique to browse around. 


bo 


mens. It is heartrending to see some of 
those beautiful old masterpieces of iron- 
work used as the footrest for some burly 
negro as he lounges against the door- 
step, or to see them neglected and clogged 
The 


most attractive footscraper of all was a 


with the refuse and dirt of years. 


slender, gracefully bowed hoop with a 
classic urn at the top, but I could not get 
a picture of it because I did not dare ask 
the man who was loafing beside it to 
One of the most ornate was the 
becurled the 
steps of the old Public Library estab- 
lished Franklin. One 
cannot help wondering on how many of 


move. 


frivolous scraper beside 


by Benjamin 
these different scrapers the august feet 
of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and 
Adams—yes,and the Marquis de Lafay- 
their 
probably 


ette, perhaps—-were relieved of 
of One which 
served most of them is that at the Luke 
Wistar Morris houseat 225 South Eighth 
Street, between Walnut and Spruce, built 
1786. 


loads mud. 


in No signs of neglect are to 


be seen there. 
“Morris” 
the worn footscraper is speckless. 


The nameplate bearing 
is nearly scoured smooth and 
I 
even had to ask the colored caretaker 
if I might move his pail of steaming 
suds so as to get a view of the scraper. 
Walnut 


older section of the city 


and Spruce Streets in the 
are redolent 
with fine examples of the ironworker’s 
art. They range all the way from the 
stolid type consisting of two robust up- 
right columns with a plain piece con- 


necting, to the more ornate specimens 


a — 
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UPPER LEFT: PORTAL TO THE LUKE WISTAR MORRIS HOUSE, CONSIDERED A FINE EXAMPLE OF PRI 

REVOLUTIONARY ARCHITECTURE, THE FOOTSCRAPER HERE WAS PUT TO GOOD USI 2 A FOOT 

SCRAPER IN USE AT WASHINGTON SQUARI PHILADELPHIA > AND 4: TWO ARTISTIC FOOTSCRAPER 
THAT HARMONIZE WITH THE BALUSTRADES 
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with side spirals welded to a solid base 
while the scraper part is strongly riveted. 
Other kinds have flowers and scrolls 
artistically arranged, wings set vertically 
to form the ends, while some are made 
in the form of a lyre. The fact that so 
many are extant and in good condition 
speaks well for the workmen who con- 
ceived them. 

Not only houses but public buildings 
Two 
like those of the Morris house grace the 
stately pillared entrance to the old 
Girard Bank on South Third Street. A 
dainty lyre-shaped example stands un- 
used just beside the steps leading into 
the Church of the Holy Trinity in 
fashionable Rittenhouse Square. If one 
were to suppose that the type of foot- 
scraper without indicated the kind of 


as well displayed their scrapers. 


Objectives in 


person within, he would immediately 
characterize the members of the Board 
of Education as plain and unimaginative 
but generous, for two long unadorned 
invite those austere 
personages to scrape their shoes before 
entering the dignified portals. 

One sad sight in a down-town street 
was a heap of marble blocks, an iron 
footscraper projecting from each, piled 
up awaiting a truck to carry them off. 
‘Poor dumb mouths,” they almost cried 
out to be rescued and preserved as 
mementoes of that dim, distant period in 
our early history. But the march of 
progress had no use for them. The day 
will come when all of these antique ser- 
rants will be scrapped, perhaps, but let 
us hope that that time will be very far 
distant and do what we can to make it so. 


strips of iron 


Art Education 


ALFRED G. PELIKAN 


T WOULD be interesting to ascertain 

from different art educators what they 
believe to be the objectives in art educa- 
tion. 

The diversity of opinions now prev- 
alent are so numerous and varied, as to 
make one wonder where we are headed. 
There is a lack of unity in aims which is 
becoming so marked that there is real 
danger of art education being relegated 
to the list of unessentials merely be- 
cause we, as a group, have done little or 
nothing to define our True 
enough a few live educators have decreed 
that art education may be one of the few 


terms. 


one hundred per cent subjects if we will 
make it so, but in order to do that we 


must realize that we are not teaching 
drawing as drawing, design as design, 
appreciation as appreciation, etc., in 
other words that we are not teaching so 
much subject matter, but that we are 
teaching children how to live. 

It seems to me that when various 
groups of art teachers segregate and 
squabble about the relative value of 
methods and subject matter, they are 
apt to overlook the fact that the lack of 
agreement, as to what the art education- 
al aims are, is the very thing which is 
often the deciding factor in communities 
as to whether or not art shall be taught 
in the schools. 

What is badly needed is a common 
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understanding of the essentials in art 
instruction for the public schools, based 
on sound pedagogy, and substantiated 
by the leading educators of our country. 

There are too many art teachers who 
are satisfied to continue in their own 
little rut, not wishing to be disturbed, 
and not desiring to disturb others. This 
may be a very commendable personal 
trait, it certainly is not conducive to 
professional progress. It is up to those 
who have the most desirable environ- 
ment and conditions to help those who 
are struggling under adverse circum- 
stances. Art education is not a local 
problem, it is a national one, and as 
such must be dealt with in terms of 
“for the good of the cause.”’ 

I should like to see the professional 
standards and requirements of the art 
teacher raised to the point where it is 
considered an accomplishment to be able 
to teach art and not looked upon as : 
side-line capable of being covered by 
anyone. 

This condition will not be brought 
about by the efforts of a few individuals, 
but requires the combined efforts of all 
those who are vitally interested in the 
advancement of their profession. 

The first step which is absolutely 
necessary for the unification and repre- 
sentation of art teachers as a body, is 
undoubtedly the affiliation with either 
the Eastern Arts Association, the West- 
ern Arts Association, or both. 

A little consideration of the matter 
must prove clearly to the most sceptical, 


even though he is not in harmony 
with all the discussions and proceedings 
of these bodies, at least here is the 
opportunity to get various angles on 
important problems, and by the very 
weight of a majority of opinions arrive 
at the most feasible conclusions. 

Diametrically opposed views must be 
consolidated by means of research and 
investigations, in order to effect that 
unity of purpose which will enable us to 
act as a group regardless of minor differ- 
ences of personal opinions. 

Every organization of any merit has 
it’s official publication in which discus- 
sions and proceedings of the organiza- 
tion are set forth, and matters of interest 
to the members published. 

Anyone who has read the annual 
reports of the Western Arts Association 
or the Eastern Arts Association must 
concede that the value of this bulletin 
alone exceeds the entire cost of the 
membership fee. 

In addition to this we should all sub- 
scribe to a monthly professional maga- 
zine which will keep us in touch with new 
developments and ideas, and in that way 
prevent us from accepting our own view- 
points and methods as being infallible. 

Lastly we need greater pride and 
enthusiasm in our profession When 
you can ask yourself the question 
“What profession would I choose if I 
could begin life over again?’’ and your 
answer does not bring with it a wish for 
some other occupation, you are on the 
right track—just keep moving. 
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The Decorative Landscape 


SYDNEY 


HE decorative landscape offers a 
to 
space relations, perspective, proportion, 


most fascinating way study 
patterns of dark and light and color 
In fact 


volved in a carefully thought out land- 


harmony. the principles in- 


scape are legion. One interesting way of 
studying this subject is as follows: 

First, make of 
graphs of houses, Old Colonial, Dutch, 


a collection photo- 
Elizabethan, even Spanish and Italian. 
Then select the best of each type which 
appeals to each pupil, and work out one 
house, being careful to observe good 
proportion, and perspective, taking only 
parallel perspective. These designs are 
good if done in a seven-by-ten oblong, 
The 
are con- 


We think 


not only of the shapes we are designing 


in three values. 


background 


using charcoal 
foreground and 


sidered carefully in our plan. 


but of the spaces around these shapes. 
When the charcoal study is completed 
and ‘‘fixed’’ a tracing is made which is 
then transferred to heavy white char- 
For the dark tone water- 
With it we outline all 
Next we consider color 


coal paper. 
proof ink is used. 
of the shapes. 
schemes not alone for harmony of color 
but also from the standpoint of some 
definite place our picture will occupy 
in the home. 

Since the decorative landscape can 
carry out the color note just needed for 
one room, we make a special note of the 
color of the wall paper. 

First 
transparent 


of 
the 
design is thoroughly dry, we stroke off 


we put on heavily a wash 


water-color and when 


the color until the texture of the paper 


> 
\. 


I 
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LUPTON 


This leaves a foundation color 
In the 
second painting we change some of the 


appears. 


which is dyed in the paper. 


To other colors we give 
This 


process is repeated as manyasfour times, 


colors to hues. 


a second coat of the original color. 


until the color scheme is complete and 
harmonious. Sometimes three coats or 
more are given before all parts are in 
harmony. 

When at last the design is complete, 
picture frames are constructed and 
enamelled with the predominant color. 
A border design in black may be added. 
The frames are then given a coat of white 
shellac. 

The glass is polished; the picture is 
inserted; the cardboard backing is fitted 
and hammered in with small brads. 
Lastly a piece of cover paper is glued 
over the back to match the color of the 
frame. The screw-eyes are put in and 
wire attached. 

When this is done it seems an excel- 
lent time to review the proper way of 
hanging such pictures both as to num- 
ber of wires used and correct height at 
which they should be placed or hung, ete. 

Pupils enjoy such a problem, and a 
review of all the principles of design 
involved helps them to fully understand 
the work. 


may be worked out successfully in any 


The problem is one which 


junior high school. Ordinary school 
paints are used and white charcoal paper. 

The pupil feels in this problem he has 
something that is not only beautiful in 
itself but a piece of work that is really 
worth while, and one which he may al- 


ways keep. 





ILLUSTRATION 2 DECORATIVE LANDSCAPE 


ONE OF THE LANDSCAPES DESIGNED BY STUDENTS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS SYDNEY 
LUPTON, NEWARK, N J THIS WAS DONE ON CHARCOAL PAPER WITH INK AND CHARCOAI 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 6 DECORATIVE LANDSCAPES 














TWO STEPS IN THE STUDY OF DECORATIVE LANDSCAPES. THE UPPER DRAWING SHOWS THE SCENE 

DONE IN CHARCOAL. BELOW WE HAVE THE SAME COMPOSITION RENDERED IN TRANSPARENT WATER- 

COLOR WITH WATERPROOF INK FOR THE DARK PORTIONS. WORK OF THIS KIND IS SPLENDID TRAIN- 
ING IN COMPOSITION AND COLOR. 
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FIGURE 15 


DUTCH CHILDREN 
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DUTCH FIGURES DRAWN IN SUCH A WAY AS TO BE EASILY COPIED BY THE AVERAGE CHILD. THESI 
ARE PLANNED TO GO WITH THE DUTCH SCENES BEING FEATURED AS INSERTS IN THIS ISSUE. 
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PAPER WORK 18 


DUTCH WINDMILL 
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ANOTHER WINDMILL THAT WILL PROVE INTERESTING. 
STRING IS WOUND AROUND THI 


THIS ONE IS ARRANGED 
SO THAT IT TURNS WHEN THE NAII 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 DRAWING A WINDMILL 
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EASSY TEPS IN DRAWING A DUTCH WINDMILL. rHIS MAKES A GOOD BLACKBOARD DRAWING LESSON 
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Weather Vanes 


JULIA W. WOLFE 


a HE weather is a safe subject—” 
is an old saying, but it matters 
not a jot if conversation about it is 
taboo. Just the same we are all in- 
terested in the weather, vitally in- 
terested in it. The very first thing we 
do when we open our eyes in the morn- 
ing is to look out to see how the day is 
going to be and whether it is going to 
suit our several occasions of business or 
pleasure. 
So then since the state of the weather 
and always has been, of such mo- 
ment to man in his work or play, his 
disposition and his doing, it is small 
wonder that the direction of the wind 
should concern us, for the wind it is 
that chiefly governs the local conditions 
of the weather. Its variations are 
fraught with all sorts of issues for us, 
some good, some bad. Its constant 
inconstancy is a kind of balance to the 
wheel of fortune, bringing divers things 
to divers men at each veering; just 
as old Thomas Tusser of ‘‘Good Hus- 
bandry”’ repute said long ago: 


is 


“— 


“Except wind stands as it never stood, 

It is an ill wind turns none to good.” 

Weather vanes, therefore, as indica- 
tors of the wind’s doings have an 
honorable position in society from the 
earliest times and have appeared in 
all forms from the finger of the savage, 
wetted in his mouth and held up to see 
which side felt cold, to the gorgeously 
gilt chanticleer perched with haughty 
mien atop the church spire, swelling his 
chest and perking his tail feathers with 


an air of conscious superiority to all 
sublunary creatures. A dependable 
weather vane near by is not only a 
great help in making your own prog- 
nostications, but is also really com- 
panionable. If you have a weather vane 
of your own or one of your neighbors 
which will suit as well—that you can 
watch and become thoroughly familiar 
with all its performances, you will be 
surprised to find how weatherwise you 
will soon grow and how proficient in 
making reliable forecasts. An amazing 
store of weather lore will soon pile up, 
gathered from that best of all sources, 
personal observation. Your increasing 
ability to distinguish local conditions 
and discern impending changes will 
foster in you a proper spirit of inde- 
pendence. It will also wholesomely 
stimulate your esteem for the study of 
that most interesting, honorable, an- 
cient and worthy of learning, the 
weather, or to give it its proper title, 
meteorology. 

The word “vane”’ according to strict 
historic signification denotes something 
extended or spread out to the wind as a 
flag or pennon. A thin plate or slip of 
metal or wood pivoted out of center on a 
spindle so as to revolve freely in the 
wind, turning the heaviest portion away 
from the point where the wind blows, is 
a weather vane. Likely enough, from 
its etymological derivation, a flag or 
pennon was the direct ancestor of the 
weather vane which was doubtless made 


first in that form. We have a survival 
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of this original type in the dog vane on 
ship board, a cone of bunting, the open 
end of which is stretched about a ring 
or small hoop attached by a swivel to 
the masthead. 

The first weather vane of which we 
historical record 
the 
Andronicus, somewhere about the year 
100 B. C the 
called ‘tower of the winds”’ at Athens, 
a portion of which still stands, was an 


have any was con- 


structed by Greek astronomer, 


His horologium, 


sO- 


octagonal building with figures rep- 
resenting the eight principal winds 


carven on each side. On the summit 
a brazen Triton with a rod in his hand 
turned round by the wind, pointed to 
the quarter from-which it blew. 

Weather vanes may be of an almost 
endless diversity of patterns but the 
best, very naturally, are those that are 
simplest and respond most readily to the 
slightest breath of wind. 

The practical essentials of a good vane 
are that it shall be reliable, keep in 
order, and work easily. A weather vane 
that doesn’t spin is like a clock that 
It tells the truth only 
when the wind happens to be in that 


doesn’t run. 
particular quarter, just like the stand- 
still clock that is right only twice in the 
twenty-four hours. Although the scien- 
tific requirements of a vane are few, if 
nevertheless keeps excellent scientific 
it 
member of the weather man’s outfit of 


company ; is, in fact, a necessary 


polarimeters, hygrometers and many 
other meters. 
Vanes are not hard to make and 


with an ordinary amount of care and 


handling tools. a wind 


be 


and sensitive can be made in the home 


neatness in 


indicator that will really accurate 


workshop. In setting the vane on its 
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spindle one must see to it that there is a 
proper balance and that the greatest 
overhang comes on the side opposite 
to that facing the wind. Weather vanes 
may be devised of almost any desired 
pattern that the maker has ingenuity to 
The de- 


vices may either be shaped from wood 


design and skill to execute. 


half an inch in thickness or 
from a thin sheet of metal. 


of about 
Sometimes 
also a very light framework of wood is 
covered on both sides with thin metal 
sheets in order to secure greater stiffness 
where the design is of an elaborate 
of 
mechanical turn and a fancy to put his 


character. Anyone possessed a 
conceits in tangible form can find plenty 
of occupation for odd moments in con- 
triving vanes of a fashion distinctive 
and appropriate for the places they are 
meant to occupy. 


A 


referred to for use on shipboard, may 


wind pennant, such as already 
easily be made by fastening the mouth 
of a cone or funnel-shaped piece of silk 
or cotton around a metal or wooden ring 
The 


cone should be from fifteen to twenty 


about five inches in diameter. 


inches long and closed at the small end; 
the most satisfactory material is flag 


No 


form 


bunting. of vane is more 
sensitive and reliable than these pen- 
nants. They respond to the least 


stirring of air. At the expense of a 


little trouble a weather vane may be 
constructed with an attachment for 
be 


made either electrically or mechanically 


indoor readings. Connection may 
by an inner spindle with a dial like a 


clock face on which a hand indicator 
points to the quarters of the compass 
North at 


the top, south is at the bottom, west 
at the left, and east at the right. The 


instead of to the hours. is 
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great advantage possessed by this sort 
of vane is that it can be read at night. 
Occasionally weather dials are set on the 
exteriors of buildings and always supply 
a pleasantly animated feature. 

In their 
weather vanes are of just as much im- 


architectural significance 
port to most of us as they are in their 
purely practical capacity. To begin 
with, the right kind of vane suitably set 
imparts a finish and distinction that 
nothing else will quite take the place 
of. On spire or turret, on latern or 
gable, a vane strikes a note alike of 
finality and life; of finality because its 
presence shows the culmination has been 
reached, the structure is complete, there 
life, 
because it seems in some way to say 
that the 
instinct with the quickening spirit of 


is nothing more to be done; of 


building it surmounts is 
nature whose breath currents it marks 
Of 


course, to be acceptable the right vane 


with its never resting pointer. 


must be in the right spot. Place and 


setting must be perfectly congruous. 
Better no vane than the wrong vane or 
But just herein lies 


to make a 


the wrong setting. 
the chance of the architect 
happy stroke. 

A weather vane is In itself a legitimate 
piece of ornamentation inasmuch as it 
emphasizes structural points and at the 


same time it is susceptible of much 
embellishment and ornamental treat- 
ment on its own account. A graceful 


vane ofttimes supplies just the one 


needful complement of detail to perfect 
the line of a roof or pinnacle and relieve 
anv sense of baldness that its absence 
might occasion. 

architectural or 


Quite apart from 


artistic aspects, a weather vane may 
serve as an index to the special character 


It 


may advertise not only the use of which 


or office of the building it stands on. 


the building is put, but may also give a 
hint the 


personal fancies of its owner. 


of business, recreation or 
Through 
the medium of the vane’s individuality 
the personality of the owner may make 
itself plainly apparent. So much is 
this the case that someone has aptly 
said: ‘‘ As the book-plate to the volume, 
so is the weather vane to the home- 
stead.” 

Sometimes a vane is expressive of the 
dominant consideration of a whole 
community as, for instance, the sacred 
gilded of Massachu- 
setts’ prosperity, swimming aloft in the 
the 
Considering what 


to 


codfish, emblem 


blue of heaven above steeple of 
Marblehead church. 
the harvest of the sea has meant 
generations of hardy Marblehead fisher- 
men, it is no wonder the codfish should 
hold an exalted place of honor on one 
of the chief buildings of that fine old 
coast town. 


One may have a vane of almost any 


design. There is the whole animal 
kingdom to choose from and _ besides 


animate objects there is a choice as- 
sortment of such non-committal things 
bottles, 
All 


there are silhouetted against the sky at 


as arrows, keys, feathers and 


bannerets. these and many more 
the beck of every capricious wind that 
the « 
minister to the fancy as they turn now 
A little thought 


spent on getting a good and representa- 


blows, ready to delight ‘ve and 


this way, now that. 


tive vane is alwavs thought well in- 


vested. 
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An Art Week in a Small Town 


MAY E. ROBINSON 


ASHINGTON isa townof less than 

ten thousand,in southern Indiana, 
more than a hundred miles from Indian- 
apolis, the nearest city. Several years 
ago an Art League was organized and 
through the efforts of a few hard workers 
we have been able to have some very 
good exhibitions of paintings. Do we 
charge admission to our exhibitions? 
Goodness no, we drag people in, entice 
them with tea and lemonade and cookies 
to get them to come and look at the 
pictures after we get them on the walls. 
Each year the membership increased a 
little, and the interest increased a little, 
but such a little that we began to see that 
it would take a hundred years or so to 
make people feel that art is a vital power 
in the community, and we were never 
going to do it by exhibiting a few paint- 
ings each year. 

Instead, then, of taking our big idea to 
the little group of women who are the 
workers in the Art League, we went to 
“We are 
going to have an Art Week in Washing- 
ton and we want your help.”’ 


the business men and said, 


they said with a smile, 
“but what in the world has art to do 
with us? We don’t know a thing about 


“Certainly,” 


pictures. ”’ 

The art teacher was graciously in- 
vited to speak on ‘The Value of Art to 
the Business Man”’ at a banquet given 
by the Business Men’s Association, and 
to quote from one of the local papers, 
‘Her most illuminating remarks proved 
a revelation to her hearers, many of 


whom had never associated the idea of 
art with business. ”’ 

This group of men agreed to co- 
operate, and the idea was discussed in 
the Rotary Clubs and 
letters were sent pledging support in 


Kiwanis and 
the movement. 

Then we went to the Mayor, who is 
always interested in city beautification, 
and he issued the following proclamation: 

“ART, CLEAN-UP, PAINT-UP WEEK” 
(A Proclamation by Mayor McCarty) 

As art, clean-up and paint-up week will take 
place in this city April 21-26, I request that 
every man, woman and child participate in this 
work which much for the health, 
safety, thrift, pride and happiness of all our 
It is everybody's job. 
woman, young and old, will be expected to help. 
slackers. Away with the 
Banish the plague spots. Cut 
and keep them cut! Mow the 
lawns and trim the hedges, repair and repaint 
every building that needs it. 


means so 


people Every man and 
Let there be no 
rubbish piles! 


the weeds 


The scrubbing 
brush, soap and water, paint and whitewash 
The 


easiest way to get rid of the germs that have 


are deadly enemies of tuberculosis 
nested in your house and around your premises 
is—clean up and paint up 

I invite the co-operation of all citizens of this 
community to make a more desperate war on 
conditions which tends as a breeding place for 
disease. We want and must have within the 
gates of the city cleanliness and beauty, and 
thereby promote and build up the physical as 
well as the moral standards of our people. As 
former President Roosevelt has well said, 
“This country will not be a good place for any 
of us to live in unless we make it a good place 
for all of us to live in.” And as Russell H. 
Conwell in “ Acres of Diamonds” has also said: 
“He who can give his city or town better streets 


and better sidewalks; better schools and more 
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PEDESTALS MADE 
ON FRAMES, 


OF MUSLIN STRETCHED 
PAINTED WITH WALL COLOR 


colleges; more happiness and more of God; he 
will be great anywhere. He that can give to his 
city any blessing, he who can be a good citizen 
while he lives here, he that can make better 
homes, he that can be a blessing whether he 
works in the shops or sits behind the counter, 
or keeps house, whatever his life, he who would 
be great anywhere, must first be great in his 
own town.” So it is, the man or woman who 
assists in making his city clean and healthy 
plays a great part in the up-building of his or 
her community. Forty years ago, out of every 
1,000 born 240 babies died. Today out of 
1,000 born 61 die, and the cause of this decrease 
is attributed to the improvement in the sanita- 
tion and cleanliness of the homes of the nation. 

It is easy to conceive how important clean-up 
and paint-up is to our city and its people. I 
earnestly urge the co-operation of our citizens in 
this work, and I that the people 
generally attend Art Institute at the public 
high school which is given by Miss May 
fobinson, art instructor of our public school 


request 


Miss Robinson has secured the services of J. 
Arthur McLean, director of the John E. Herron 
Art Institute of Indianapolis, and Myra 
Richards, the famous Indiana sculptor, and 
both of these instructors will be here to assist 
Miss Robinson in the great work she has out- 
lined for the week. 

The splendid ambition to have a city clean 
and beautiful is soon to become a reality by the 
efforts and co-operation of all our people. 

Therefore, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me as mayor, and with the hearty approval of 
the common council and zealous citizens, | 
hereby proclaim the week of April 21-26, Art, 
Clean-up and Paint-up Weck. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the city of 
Washington, Indiana, this twelfth of 
April, 1924. 


day 
Joun W. McCarry, Mayor 


The 


space for advertising, 


billboard 
and the art classes 
in the high school had a great time paint- 
These bill- 


boards, by the way, were not hiding any 


Mayor also secured 


ing posters nine feet high. 


choice bits of scenery. 

A camera contest was held, with prizes 
awarded by the Art League and the 
local photographers, for the best pictures 
of beauty spots in the county. 

The stores were wonderfully dressed 
up during the week. Some of the mer- 
chants secured exhibits of silks, etc., and 
the window displays and window cards 





PRIZE 


A WINNING PICTURE 
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and posters made our ‘Main Street” 
very attractive. 
An exhibition of oil paintings was 


The Herron Art 
Institute in Indianapolis, and from one 


secured from John 
or two other sources, and since we have 
no art gallery, this was hung in the gym- 


the school. A 


exhibit of sculpture, the work of one of 


nasium of high small 
our Indiana artists, was also placed here, 
where the activities of the week centered. 

‘The matter of lecturers was a difficult 
hard to get 


one. It is extremely 


important people to come to a little 


town like this—but that is quite another 


story. We did get some interesting 
speakers; J. Arthur MacLean of the 
Art Institute in Indianapolis, Myra 


Richards, and Homer Davisson of Fort 
Wayne 


Show,”’ a most beautiful entertainment. 


brought his “Living Picture 
One of the leading stores in Indianapolis 
offered to send us their head decorator 


We 


our local mer- 


for a lecture on Home Decoration. 
were careful to consult 
chants about this. ‘They consented, the 
full of 


wonderful textiles and his lecture proved 


decorator came with a trunk 
one of the most interesting things of the 
week. Among other things we had a 
demonstration of batik, and a little play 
on dress design, given by the sewing 
class. 


The different had 
special days at the exhibition room with 


women’s clubs 
musical programs and teas, inviting their 
own guests and clubs from nearby towns. 

Announcements regarding the week 
were made from the church pulpits and 
the effect of 
beauty and order on character. 


the ministers spoke of 


The art exhibit of the public schools 
was also held at this time. 


The newspapers were most interesting 


the week. Besides the daily 


accounts of the lectures and social fune- 


during 


tions and exhibitions we supplied them 
with quotations from leading art educa- 
tors. Each day one of the papers ran 
one of the advertisements which The 
American Crayon Company published 
recently in The Saturday Evening Post. 
We were the Bible 


quotations for which one 


allowed to select 
the 


running, so we 


week, 


paper was “searched 
and found quotations 


We had asked the mer- 


chants touse the ideaof art in their news- 


the Seriptures”’ 
related to art. 

paper advertising. They were willing, 
but were at a loss to know just what was 
wanted,sowe sent each merchant a sheet 
of quotations about art, and the papers 
were _ filled like 
these: A furniture store, ‘‘ Keats said, 
‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ 


with advertisements 


Nothing truer could be said of the living 
A hard- 


pictures 


room suite in ourwindow, ”’ ete. 
ware store, “Art is not only 
and sculpture—art is beauty applied to 
even the commonest things. Art is in 


A cloth- 


ing store, ‘‘ The principles of art are be 


plain words good paint,’’ ete. 


ing applied more and more to everyday 
life. 
is in the lines, the hang of the garment,”’ 
ete 


The real art you will find in clothes 


All Art League members wore block 
printed ribbon badges made by the art 
classes, and there were few who escaped 
The 


membership fee is fifty cents and there 


the good membership committee. 


is a junior membership of school children 
the 


expenses of the week were met with this 


who pay only ten cents. All of 


fund. 
It was a lot of work, but it was great 
fun. Already we have plans for a bigger 


and better Art Week for next year. 
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FOUR EXCEPTIONALLY FINE TREE DESIGNS MADE BY STUDENTS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL AT PACIFIC 
GROVE, CALIFORNIA, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS ELIZABETH H. OGIER, ART INSTRUCTOR. CYPRESS 
TREES ALONG THE COAST WERE USED AS SUBJECTS 
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The Story of a Sundial 


CHARLES FREDERICK WHITNEY 


AVE you ever tried making a sun- 
dial? No? Doubtless you had no 
incentive for so doing, and the making 
of a thing one’s self or with a class of 
children, with no aim in view, has little 
or no inspiration about it. 
We dial 


reason for it, and heaps of fun in the 


made a once, and had a 


process. There was a good-sized open 
space across which one must walk in 


going from the house or entering it, 


where a sundial would be decidedly 
worth while. Then again, it would 


add an interesting and _ picturesque 


detail in the foreground, against the 
shrubbery and trees in the background. 
Stone the 
best con- 
struction, but how to get the angle for 
the cast the 
for the hours were questions to be 


and cement we considered 


materials to be used in its 


shadows and markings 


solved. Such problems had not been 


ours in the grades. 


We discovered a bronze dial at a 
friend’s, so we took an impression of 
the face of the dial, measured the 


triangle, and made our dial accordingly. 
When completed, it seemed to us a 
great success, for it recorded the hours, 
added the picturesque detail, and in 
fact looked much like the illustrations 
of the completed dial accompanying this 
story; but our humiliation was at hand. 

A friend, a 


called; he was much taken by the dial, 


geography specialist, 
but he asked afew unfortunate questions: 
“How did we know the angle of the 
pointer? How did we get the divisions 
for the hours,” and other very embarras- 


We had to 
that we had copied a dial 


sing questions. confess 
shocking 
admission! 

Later he invited me to an eighth 
He asked me 
to make a sketch of my sundial upon the 
board. | to the delight 
enthusiasm of the 


t ry 


grade geography lesson. 


did so, and 


children, who at 


once wanted to one. My good 


friend saved my reputation by not 


telling the children how mine was done 
He asked 


them how they would go to work to 


nor asking me to tell them. 


make one. 

An interesting discussion followed 
They could not copy another; they 
mark the 
lines for the hours after the triangle was 
What should they do? He set 
them to finding out this for themselves. 
into all the details of 


this fascinating geography lesson, but 


could not use a watch and 


placed. 
I cannot go 


I will give a few facts developed by the 
First, a was cut 
the 


Then a triangle 


conversation. circle 
from cardboard, the same size as 
desired face of the dial. 
must be cut and placed so that its 
shadow would mark the hours of the 
day upon this circle; but what must 
be its angle with the face of the dial? 
It must point north. The questions 
were asked, “Where must you be to 
see the north star on your horizon? 
Where must you be to see the north 
star directly overhead?” This led to a 
discussion as to our position relative 
to the equator, and the north pole, 
and the discovery of the angle of our 


pointer. Then came the explanation 
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WORKING DIAGRAMS 
Jor the SUNDIAL 


FIG. 3 











DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE STEPS IN MAKING A GOOD SUNDIAL. @ THESE WERE USED BY STUDENTS 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF CHARLES F. WHITNEY, ART DIRECTOR AT THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS, 
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of true and magnetic north, and other 
The triangle was then 
the 
circle, its oblique edge pointing to the 


scientific facts. 
in 


cut, and placed position on 


north. Next, points on the circumfer- 
ence of the circle were found, at which 
the sun would rise and set when the day 
night A 
diameter drawn between these points 


and were equal in length. 
gave us the position of the shadow at 
6 a. but 
the Of 
would be no shadow at 
A half circle of cut, 
the diameter being equal to the diam- 


m. and 6 p. m., how about 
course, there 


12 o'clock. 


cardboard 


hours between? 


was 


eter of the circle, and resting upon 
it, its surface being at the proper 


This 


curve represented the journey of the 


angle, to the angle of the pointer. 


sun, and to obtain the shadow cast at 
the hours during its journey, the curving 


edge of the semi-circle was divided 
into twelve equal parts, by cutting 
slits in the cardboard. (Fig. 1A.) A 
lighted candle was now held behind 


each slit, and moved as the sun would 
move in its journey, and the shadow 
cast by the triangle was marked as 
the light passed the slit or opening in 
the half circle. 

The work in drawing in this particular 
class at this particular time was repre- 
sentation, so 1 asked my friend if, while 
some of the pupils were answering and 
asking questions and still others cutting 
patterns, some might go to the board 
and give us geometrically and pictorially 
the result Fig. | 
A and B shows copies of their work 
It 


the children and to some of us grown- 


of their discoveries. 


at the board. was a revelation to 


ups to observe the differing widths of 
the spaces as the light approached the 
noon hour. 
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So much for geography; now comes 


the necessary construction and art side 


of the project. It is really unfortu- 
nate that art teachers do not work 
more often with other supervisors and 
grade teachers on working out the 


interesting and valuable projects which 
themselves, 
that it 
absolutely necessary to all good things 


very frequently present 


and where art may prove is 


in life. 
I 


my art’ by doing this sort of thing so 


was once accused of “degrading 
frequently; but my answer was, I am 
not degrading my art, but making it as 
that the 


other studies cannot get on without it. 


valuable and so universal 
Many a child, not caring for the drawing 
as it is frequently taught, has become 
an enthusiastic and a better worker by 
some such approach to the art study. 

In this case, the projection drawing 
first As the finished dial 
was to be large, the drawing must, of 


was made. 


course, be made to scale. Again, the 
children must find out things for them- 
make This 


drawing naturally involved considerable 


selves; new discoveries. 


arithmetic, and the grade teacher later 


me that she as well as the 


children, found it the most fascinating 


informed 


arithmetical problem of the year. 
Next, the We 


got some cheese boxes from the grocer, 


mould was made. 
as they were just about the size needed. 
We cut a circle of rubberoid roofing 
paper to fit the box, cut a slit through 
the paper and the bottom of the box, 
through which we could push a copper 
triangle, for the dial was to be made up- 
side-down. ‘This triangle of copper was 


made about two inches deeper than 
was necessary for casting the shadow, 


and this two inches must remain above 





SCHOOL TOPICS 1 MAKING A SUNDIAL 


THE UPPER PHOTO SHOWS THE BOYS AT WORK ON THE MOLDS FOR THE SUNDIAL IN THE LOWER 
PHOTO THEY ARE GATHERING STONES FOR THE PEDESTAL ON WHICH IT IS TO BE PLACED 
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the lining of the box, and later be 
embedded in the this 
circle of rubberoid paper, we also cut 
slits marking the hour and half hour, 


as we had previously worked them out 


cement. In 


in cardboard. The box was then lined 
with the same paper to the depth 
desired for the thickness of the sundial. 

We then work out a 
suitable design for that part of the 
dial which shadow, and 
which to them _ represented night. 
Mottoes were lettered, 
and stars, were used as units of design, 
and several were the 
different dials to be constructed. These 
designs were also cut from the circle of 


decided to 
received no 


suns, moons, 


selected for 


rubberoid paper, or were cut from the 
same material, and mounted upon the 
surface of the paper. 

Now came a little work in science. 
The children experimented with small 
moulds, using clear cement, and cement 
with varying quantities of sand, and 
finally decided on two-thirds sand to 
one-third cement, mixed as thick and 
solid as possible for pouring. After the 
cement had been poured and pounded 
into the mould, and the face of the 
cement nicely smoothed, then came a 


period of impatient and expectant 
waiting. 
The illustrations which accompany 


this explanation show first, boys examin- 
ing finished dials, and filling a mould; 
second, boys collecting stones and 
building a pedestal for the dial; and 
third, and fourth, the finished product. 

Fig. 3 is a sketch from a finished 
sundial. Object drawing, convergence 
and foreshortening are generally re- 
quired in the art study in the higher 
grades. Which, think you, they pre- 
ferred, the usual type of object drawing, 
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frequently 


a possibly interesting but 
unrelated object, or such a thing as the 
sundial which they had 
worked out, designed and constructed? 


themselves 


There was never a more satisfactory 
lesson in representation. 

A number of these dials are now in 
It was indeed an all-around school 
project. Geography, arithmetic, science, 
design, mechanical drawing, construc- 
tion, representation, to say nothing of 
the joy in the experience, and the 
pleasure since given to themselves and 
others. 

We must remember as teachers of 
art that we are educators, and that 
education is something much greater 
than our subject, be it what it may. 
It must deal with the class, with the life 
and interests of the hour as well as of 
the future; it must set the children 
thinking and working out their thoughts; 
it must give them a genuine experience 
which will be for their betterment; and 
a project including many subjects in 
the curriculum has proved much more 
educational than anything in a single 
and unrelated line. 


use. 
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Artificial Flowers Applied To 
Women’s Wear 


M. ALBERT BROISAT 


(—' all ornaments, the flower is most 
certain to please women. Like a 
woman, it lives, is fresh and fragile. 
Its beauty blossoms and vanishes, 
its outline, like that of a woman, is 
susceptible to change. As our eyes 
assume a purer lustre when animated 
by joy, so the colors of the flowers are 
more deeply defined when the rays of 
sunlight warm it. 

Each flower has its own peculiar 
character and physiognomy. Like wom- 
en, they sometimes resemble each other, 
but are never alike. Some are timid, as, 
for instance, the violet; some are sad, 
as the chrysanthemum; some are ma- 
jestic, the rose; some royal, the lily; 
some extremely voluptuous, the orchid. 

Woman’s fidelity and the attachment 
of ivy are proverbial—the two have for 
the same axiom “I die where I attach 
myself.’’ Flowers have all the physical 
qualities of women. 

The Egyptians, to overcome the 
extreme fragility of natural flowers, 
undertook to reproduce them artifi- 
cially. They used very fine blades of 
corn. ‘This practice likewise obtained in 
ancient Greece. The statues of their 
gods and goddesses were ornamented 
with flowers or with fruits or leaves. 

In Rome flowers lent their grace to 
masculine ornamentation. Unfortu- 
nately this custom has disappeared, and 
nothing remains of it but the symbolic 
crown of laurel awarded victorious 
generals. No Roman orgy was possible 


without flowers—-their perfume was 
essential to embalm the heavy air of 
the Roman festivals. 

The Middle Age was a troubled and 
unhappy period. Life was not gay 
within the walled castles of that time 
The gowns of the age were extremely 
severe—-the tissues rich and _ heavily 
embroidered, but the tints sombre and 
sad. They perfectly reflected the 
troubled spirit of the time. Amid all 
the austerities of this dark period, it is 
curious to see the flower admired as an 
object almost divine. 

Ultimately, the Court of France 
gradually became the center of all the 
elegances of Europe. It attained the 
zenith of its luxury during the reign 
of Louise XIV, who gave at Versailles 
in the Galerie des Glaces the most 
lavish fetes which the world has ever 
seen. 

However, it is surprising to note the 
small place which the flower held in 
the feminine attire of this period. One 
looks for it in vain in the works of Ru- 
bens and Rembrandt. The gowns 
were charged with embroideries, with 
jewels, and precious stones—this period 
shone more for its richness than for its 
grace of costume. 

It is necessary to pass on to the 18th 
century to behold the complete mani- 
festation of this art. And then what 
perfect accord is shown in the works of 
Watteau, Fragonard, and Nattier! The 
flower now plays a more important 
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rdle than at any previous time; with a 
perfect art it accompanies or completes 
a gown—it is found in coiffures— it 
abounds in decoration. 

the French 


Revolution put a temporary end to this 


The opening days of 


beautiful art. 

Time goes on, unmarked by any 
renaissance in this art, until the period 
of 1830, which is a red letter year in 
the artificial 
marks the re-awakening of the floral in- 


slight and badly 


annals of flowers, for it 


dustry—perhaps in a 


defined way. Soon it rapidly com- 


menced to spread out, and in 1848 there 
100 Paris. 
It was at the beginning of the Empire, 


were more than ateliers in 


when large robes and crinolines were 


in favor, when the festivals at the 
Tuileries and Saint-Cloud followed each 
other without interruption, that the 


fashion of the flower reached itz zenith. 
And now, favored 
of chemists, permitting the use of an 


by the discoveries 


infinity of colors, thereby obtaining the 
soft 
admire, the floral industry with more 


and varied tints which we all so 


than three thousand flower manufac- 
tories at Paris alone. 

I shall now give you an outline of 
their manufacture. To make artificial 
flowers, it is necessary to have tissue, 
iron thread, and coloring. After having 
put the tissue through a preparation 


called “appret”’ (sizing), which is des- 


tined to give the material a certain 
consistency, the petals are cut out. 
Roses, violets, daisies—each has its 


proper form. All sorts of tissue material 
may be used: satins, velours, taffetas, 
muslins. The petals are each stained 
one by one. Then they are placed on 


somewhat similar to blotting 


The 


paper 


‘“ouvriere’’ then retouches 


paper. 
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each petal, giving to it its proper shade, 
and then rubs it with a brush to give to 
it its natural softness. Machine-made 
petals are simply dipped in a color bath 
and immediately dried. 

Each petal is then shaped by hand. 
The petals shaped by hand are soft 
and flexible; those shaped by machine 


are dry and breakable. The petals 
are now ready to be attached. A thin, 
supple stem is first used, and then 


others added to accord with the weight 
of the 
mounted 


The flowers are now 
sorted. The mounting 
All the colors must 
lack of 


inadmissible. 


flowers. 
and 
is a delicate art. 
harmonize, and the slightest 
this 
The flowers are now grouped in sheathes, 


taste in respect is 
in garlands, ete. 

their lan- 
understands 


flowers, have 
guage. fully 
the sense of black, of 
there 


Colors, as 
Everyone 
white, of red, 


and of purple. But are other 
factors which are equally important. 
I mean the color of the hair, of the eyes, 
and of the complexion. I decry the 
so-called immutable laws which impose 
red gn blonds and blue on brunettes. 
It would indeed be easy were it only 
few laws and 


necessary to know a 


to blindly follow them. The woman, 
careful of her beauty, must make a 
personal and more complicated effort. 
Take, for example, the paintings of 
the 18th century 
the 
colors, but 
error. The 
Salome, in the Metropolitan Museum 


each portrait of a 
gives impression of an 


ensemble of all 


woman 
there is 
never an painting of 
of Art, confirms my idea, despite its 
title. It 
yellow and gold which the artist has 
the 
vellow-gold, 


is a ravishing symphony of 


Green-gold, 


lent the 


thrown on canvas. 


red-gold, have 





































Italiam Poplars near Assisi 


The simplifying of landscape subjects to meet the technical requiré 
ments of stain glass construction is an excellent and interesting 
school art problem. It is a good drill for those who attempt too 
much detail. Above sketch made with “Munsell Artista” Water 
Colors. 


Courtesy of BINNEY & SMITH CO., New ‘ 
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of their tones to Regnault, 
and he has freely distributed them. 

To come back to the subject, it 
seems to me that the choice of the 
flowers which you carry must be guided, 
first, your personal preferences. 
I noticed that, by chance un- 
doubtedly, a woman generally declares 
most beautiful the shade which gives 
the favorable background. 
Style also should guide you, but never 
to the extreme of tyranny. 

Some women appear more beautiful 
in tailored costumes than in evening 


richness 


by 
have 


her most 


some in sporting clothes than 
It 


in your decisions. 


gowns 


robes of laces. is to 


this 


in 
make 


necessary 


note of 


FOR AS NATURI 


REW ARDETH 


SO ART RECOMPENSETH THE 


RICHES, PRAISE 


AND HONOR 
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The latest and newest innovation 
is the ornamentation of the hair. There 
are all forms of it, and all colors. 


Many are of ribbons ornamented with 
flowers, with embrcideries, with stones. 
it 
and fluffy, 


Each one has its personality 
pletes the toilette. Light 
it becomes the dance; it is appropriate 


com- 


at dinners, at the theatre, and in the 


country. It is ornamental and joins 
the useful and the agreeable. It is 
the star which ascends—the new di- 


vinity that tomorrow each one of you 


will adore. It completes admirably 
the happy effect of real outlines—nar- 
row dresses as well as large ones 


for both are ornamented with flowers. 


THE BEE WITH HONEY 
PAINFUL STUDENT WITH 


Guilielmus Fulbeckus. 


/ 


159! 

















FAIRY GODMOTHER OF THE CURRICULUM 


Fairy Godmother of the Curriculum 


MIRIAM 


N this scientific age educators claim 
that they can measure the intelligence 
By their I Q’s 
ve shall know them! Dull Mary who 


and ability of children. 

has failed three Regents’ examinations 
the 
clever 


sits by fire weeping sorrowfully 
Bertha Marjory set 


forth in triumphant organdie for the 


while and 
grammar school commencement. Stupid 
James who “never could learn to spell” 
is withdrawn from school by his disap- 
pointed parents and put to work in 
his father’s laundry. 


Weeks, yes, of 


these two unfortunates was determined 


months ago the fate 


bya solemn council,solemn yet perplexed, 
for even while the results of the Intelli- 
gence test were being gravely chronicled, 
was there not a residue that could not 


be explained, something mysterious 
and baffling that to be put 


down in cold figures? Of this residue the 


refused 


educator does indeed take cognizance 


but his business deals with stout facts 
and gives him little time for questing 
into the unknown. He must work 


hurriedly and with masses. 

And, as with the educator, so it is 
with the studies he teaches. If these 
subjects were endowed with speech in 
all probability they would ery, “Woe 
is me! The school day is all too short! 
And do you realize that these children 
have to pass in June!’ But there is one 
subject which is bound neither by time 
nor space, whose legitimate province 


is correlation. This subject is Art, 


E. PRATT 


which may be ealled ‘‘The Fairy God- 
mother of the Curriculum.” 
Like all 


of all subjects who so “‘minor’’ as she! 


fairies she works unseen 
but many a teacher will testify to her 
and wéleome her as a 

Miss Estabrook of the 


t A, believes implicitly that her success 


magic power, 


friend in need. 
in teaching fractions is due mainly to 
the large attractive apple pie which she 
draws upon the blackboard, every one 
the the 
’ vive and able to distinguish fourths 


in class being instantly on 


qu 
from thirds or sixths as the case may be. 
By means of a lump of clay the Ancient 
History class walks beneath the pyra- 
mids and strolls in the hanging gardens 
of Babylon. As Nicholas, 
Hudson curiously 
his mind with the Pilgrims and Colum- 


for Henry 


was associated in 
bus, until with his own hands he placed 
the redoubtable the Half 
Moon, and let the Hud- 
son, with astonished redskins viewing 
the Palisades. Every one 
knows that it would be impossible to 
First Grade to the Eskimos 
without constructing an Eskimo village. 


Henry on 


him sail up 


him from 


introduce 


And who ever heard of teaching about 
Indians without the first aid of canoes 
and wigwams? Miss Rogers of the 6 B, 
had exhausted her resources and was 
about to tell the Superintendent that 
she just couldn’t have Tony in her class 
when by accident she discovered that 
liked to make Under 


promise of good behavior Tony was 


he things. 
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allowed to work twice a week in the 
Industrial Arts Class, whereupon he 
showed unsuspected powers of self con- 
trol and concentration. 

It is one of those undermining days of 
Spring when children’s and teachers’ 
eyes are pulled as by a magnet toward 
the window and a boy’s hands ache for 
the feel of a bat. After the noise of 
distribution, peace descends. A robin 
can be heard outside and then only the 
scrape of a rough foot and the scratch of 
crayons. And if we go around the room 
twenty mnutes later what shall we see? 
Olga has reverted to type and drawn 
three prim tulips with the leaves spiking 
out the way she likes them. Harry 


has achieved his favorite four-masted 
There 


boats and automobiles, with boys diving. 


schooner. are houses and _ sail 


Some one is doing the Croton Dam in 


curious perspective. As we approach 


him he says eagerly, “Is this all right? 
There’s somethin’ kinder funny about 
Will you help me, 


this part. Miss 


Allen?” 





A HOUSE BUILT AS AN ELEME 


TINGS, N. Y. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF WILLIAM H 


Away over in the corner sits Joseph 
the 


“last’’ seat because his legs are so long. 


Brown. He needs must sit in 
Joe has been in seventh grade for two 
vears now and it is well known that he is 
living for his sixteenth birthday when he 
“chuck 


intimates he says scornfully, “School’s 


can school”’ forever. To his 


no good!” and he believes it, too. Lazy 
and unoriginal is Joseph, always wearing 
an air of contempt for the powers that 
be, a contempt that sometimes breaks 
forth into mocking levity. 

But on this April afternoon he deigns 
to work. Out of the tail of her eye the 
art teacher has noted this and has given 
a sigh of relief. She approaches softly, 
fascinated by that tangle of orange and 
black 


fingers. 


and those awkward 
“Ts that a 
she says. He shrugs his ragged shoulder, 


“Naw, And 


then she sees it may indeed be a wood, 


struggling 
forest fire, Joe?” 


sun,” he says, gruffly. 
thick and deep, with a little opening at 
the end, like the gate to glory. So 
Diaz stood, deep in the heart of it, and 


a aaa SA ta 
* 
‘ 


INTARY SCHOOL PROJECT IN HAS- 
PETERS 
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so unbelievably, has Joseph Brown and 
watched the pattern of trees against a 
sunset sky, vague feelings of homage 
And a 


little of that beauty he is now forcing his 


stirring in his ignorant heart. 
clumsy fingers to portray, a little of that 
glory. 

What the educator does he must do 
Mis- 


chievous Tony and sullen Joseph will 


quickly for the time is short. 
soon be gone. What shall we give them 
to put in their kit bag, something they 
can use when they are married folk of 


thirty-five, something to occupy age? 


For “‘a man needs must move, keep 
moving.” 
Life is a succession of choices. Every 


day we hear words like these. One man 
He says, ‘* What 
bad 


weather on Sunday and you can’t drive 


is talking to another. 


do you do, George, when it is 


A POSTER MADI BY 





STUDENTS OF 


hate the movies but we 


There’s nothing else to do.’ 


the car? | 
usually go. 
Heaven forbid that our children should 
be as poor as this! Art whispers to the 
child, “‘Come with me and I will make 
you a Supreme Chooser.’’ Experience 
is hers for did she not guide the hand of 
Man when he painted his first crude 
bowl? And is she not ready today to 
help Mary, when she plans her new 
spring dress, and John, when he paints his 
boat? 
Yes, 


every day we may see the flash of her 


Art is a Fairy Godmother and 


wand as she helps the child to more of 


life’s abundance. Tests and measure- 
ments. she passes by, for can she not see, 
deep in the heart of every child, that 
little buneh of star dust which, in the 
twinkling of an eye, can flame into the 


perception of Beauty Imperishable? 


WASHINGTON, 














INDIANA, TO HELP IN AN ART WEEK CAMPAIGN 
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4 SHOP WINDOW 





SAVOYE 


HELPS FOR PRIMARY AND GRADE TEACHERS 


Thi conducted under the 


Departme nts ts 


supervision of Miss Jessie 


Todd of Department of Art 


Education, University of Chicago 





A Shop Window 


HELEN SAVOYE 


T WAS a beautiful Spring morning! 
The children grouped around my 
desk were showing me their new dresses, 
coats and hats. Even the flowers, rib- 
bons, faney belts and socks received their 
full share of admiration. After examin- 


ing everything very carefully, they 


thought it would be fun to reproduce 





























— 


yr 


these articles of clothing in papers, and 
have a shop, so with scissors, and colored 
paper and paste, we didn’t waste any 
time in putting forth all our best efforts. 

With square sheets of colored paper, 
the children cut out dresses and coats, 
using all theirown ideas as tocolorscheme 


and trimming, some putting on separate 


Le 


—_a— 


eee oe 








A VIEW OF THE SHOP WINDOW. CHILDREN WILL WORK OVERTIME ON PROJECTS LIKE THIS ONE 
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A SHOP WINDOW 








belts, pockets, handkerchiefs in pockets, 
small circles for buttons, and different 
colored strips for panels. In order to 
have the clothes properly displayed they 
put them on stands, made by using 
some old Kindergarten sticks, near the 
top of which was pasted a small strip 
of (like 


putting the bottom end of the stick into 


cardboard a cross), then by 
the hole of a large sized square bead, a 
perfect hanger had been completed. 

The children were delighted with their 
new project, so the next day were eager 
to add 
lor hats they used large, brightly colored 


some hats to their collection. 
circles, which were cut half way through 
the middle and folded, so as to make a 
point at the top. Over this, pieces of 
crepe paper were pasted, forming the 
the hat, the 


various snips of paper were 


crown of and then for 
trimming, 
cut and used for flowers and feathers 
with colored worsted for streamers. 


These 


too, were put on standards, but for these 


How Paris would have smiled! 


the sticks placed in the wooden beads 
was enough. 

As the days flew by, baskets were 
made, small baskets and large baskets, 
even hanging baskets. Flowers were 
made from colored paper, then strips cut 


from green paper were used for leaves, 


FISH DON T 
KEEP 


CHANGE 


BITE 


MEN YOU 
ENVY YOU 
KEEP 


ENVY, 


CnoooK 


FOR 
4 PULLIN’! 
YOUR BAIT 
KEEP A PULLIN’! 
LUCK AIN'T NAILED TO ANY 
LIKE 
YOUR JOB 
4 PULLIN’! 


all of which were pasted on some thin 
the had 


painted from white ones. These were 


green sticks, which children 
very effective. 

Chairs and tables were made next, and 
there the question of the shop came up. 

As we didn’t have adequate space for 
a building and the amount of material 
collected, we decided to have the things 
displayed in a shop window instead 
have 
a very long row of windows, 
This 
so the children 
They 


some large gray sheets of bogus papel 


In our Kindergarten room, we 
below 
window sill about two feet wide 
was to be our location 
made awnings. 


some painted 


green, and with black cravons, drew th 


ana 


the 


black lines, about two inches apart, 
scalloped the edges. Each end of 
awning was fastened to one end of a stick 
while the other end 
Phe 


thy 


with thumb tacks, 
was put in a large wooden bead. 
sticks in the back were longer, so 
awnings had the proper slant. 

This was the touch which really made 
the picture such an attractive one. 
Kverything used was material which 

had in the 
children feel 
pride, that the brightest and cheapest 


we Kindergarten and the 


now, looking at it with 


hat and dress shop can be found in 


Lincoln School, Eenglewoo 1. 


JUST THE WISHIN 


' 


AND KEEP ON FISHIN 
' 

SPOT; 

AS NOT, 

AND LOT. 

' 











ILLUSTRATION 2 DRAWING A HOUSI 















































TWO PAGES SENT IN BY MISS JESSIE TODD OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHIt 


AGO THESE WERE USED IN 
THE STUDY OF LANDSCAPES FIRST AN EASY WAY TO DRAW A HOUSI 


WAS SHOWN TO THE CHILDREN 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 HOUSE LANDSCAPES 
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THEN THE CHILDREN WERE SHOWN HOW TO INCORPORATE THESE HOUSES INTO LANDSCAP!I 
COMPOSITIONS OF DIFFERENT KINDS. ABOVE 


ARE TWO OF rHt RESULTS OBTAINED 














PRESENTING MISS WINNIE WALLPAPER 


MUNSON 














Presenting Miss Winnie Wallpaper 


ALMA B. MUNSON 


LLOW me to present Miss Winnie 
Wallpaper. 

For some time we have been using 
certain easy cut paper shapes for figures 
in garden posters, Mother Goose illus- 
trations, etc. As time went on we sim- 
plified them more and more. At first 
we made faces on our people, then these 
were eliminated by using a poke bonnet 
until now our figures resemble a glorified 
sunbonnet baby. In other words, our 
friend the sunbonnet baby has grown 
into a stylish young lady, Winnie Wall- 
paper. 

In searching for cheap material at- 
tractive to the children, we struck upon 
wall paper samples. ‘These made such 
fascinating Easter cards that I am 
sending you samples and directions for 
making. 

From a diagram on the blackboard 
each child first cuts the shape of the body 
(waist and skirt, No. 1) using scratch 
paper. Then the arm, bonnet and stock- 
ing patterns are cut. The shoe is made 
by tracing around the stocking, thus 
making the shoe fit the foot. These 
patterns are then laid upon the wall 
paper and traced, after which they are 
cut out. 
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PREPARATION YOl 
fHE EASIER IT IS TO TEACH 


The pieces of wall paper are now 
pasted on manila paper; the body first, 
the arm over the waist near the top. 
The hand upon the arm, the flower pot 
under the hand, the foot pasted under 
the hem of the dress, and the bonnet just 
touching the top of the waist. The 
manila paper makes the figure stiff 
which it would not have been had we 
used wall paper alone. We used scraps 
of colored paper and flowers cut from the 
wall paper for trimming. 

When all the parts have been pasted 
onto the manilla paper, we cut out our 
finished figure, leaving a narrow rim of 
manila around the edge of the figure and 
a rectangular piece at the bottom upon 
which the words “A Happy Easter” are 
printed. 

We have used this same figure for a 
great many things. We put a red 
heart in her hand instead of a flower and 
called her a valentine. We put a 
Christmas tree in her flower pot and 
called her a Christmas card. 

The best of all is that the fourth grade 
first made her and the fifth and sixth 
grades liked her so well that they begged 
to be allowed also to reproduce Miss 
Winnie Wallpaper. 


GIVE A 


























PAPER WORK 18 WINNIE WALLPAPER 
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PAPER WORK 18 29 WINNIE WALLPAPER 





















PATTERNS fer 
MIiss WINNILE> 
WALLPAPER 








1HAt 2 Hanp 3.ARM 
4 WAIST AND SKIRT 
5. FLOwER Por 6. Foor 
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WORKING PATTERNS FOR WINNIE WALLPAPER AS EXPLAINED 
BY MISS ALMA MUNSON, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, INDIANA, PA 
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ROSETTES 37 SPRING FLOWER MOTIFS 





























ROSETTE DESIGNS MADE BY STUDENTS AT THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS MOTIFS 
LIKE THESE, CUT IN COLORED PAPER, MAKE A GOOD SPRING PROBLEM FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 
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-"APER WORK 18 PAPER PLANTS 

















GIey POTTED 6 
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| Fold first Fold a short dis- 
| iece * cenler lance from cenler 
| (v-st lape) on each side. 

—— (W- shape) 
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Cut flower pot 
shape freehand. 


1) Cul 4 slits and 


opening for plant: 


C ” ow el P slem 

uf theu hole, leaving’ 

frechand | f ides parlly folded 
leavings for sthengih. 


a lone oe culs al Sides loselher. 
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A NOVEL WAY TO GROW SPRING FLOWERS. THESE WERE 


DESIGNED BY MISS MARGARET J. SANDERS, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 DANCE OF THE HOURS 























AN ORIGINAL IMAGINATIVE DRAWING MADE IN COLORED CRAYONS BY A PRIMARY PUPIL IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF BOSTON, MASS WHILE THE LETTERING IS WEAK, THE SPIRIT OF THE FIGURE DRAWING 
AND THE ORIGINALITY OF CONCEPTION ARE BOTH VERY GOOD 
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s) THERE ARE SO MANY THINGS TO MAKE, 

| SO MANY THINGS TO DO, 

5 A CHILD’S A PLEASANT THING TO BE 

| I THINK, DON’T you? 

1) 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 SCENES IN JAPAN 











CRAYON DRAWINGS MADE BY CHILDREN OF THE 2ND AND 38RD GRADES AFTER STUDYING JAPAN'S 
HISTORY AND. COSTUMES THE COLORED ORIGINALS CONTAINED A FEELING AND VITALITY OFTEN 
MISSING IN THE WORK OF OLDER ARTISTS THESE DRAWINGS WERE SENT IN BY MISS JESSIE TODD 








